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scientific materials of Hellenism with avid interest. Possibly the sheer novelty of the
intrusive Greek knowledge brought out intellectual reactions from the West, whereas
knowledge of the same materials in the East could be seen as nothing more than
repetition of the same old story that had been told with "lakes of ink" for nearly
2,000 years. Indeed, the scholarly mind-set of the Byzantine teachers, generation after
generation, was strong enough to offset the efforts of emperors, of bureaucrats, and
even of forward looking patriarchs who sought periodically to reform Byzantine
education.
Ernest Barker suggests a fundamental reason for the lack of originality in
Byzantine thought:
The reason why so little of it was original was not the poverty of
Byzantine intelligence, which had a subtle and probing power: it was rather the
riches and oppressive weight of the Byzantine inheritance from ancient Greece.
The more Byzantium shed the Roman or Latin tradition, which was still
vigorous in the age of Justinian, and the more it became specifically and particu-
larly Greek, the more dependent did it become on the classical models and the
general literature of ancient Greece. . . . the scholars of Byzantium were content
to be the disciples and copyists of the ancient masters. Classically educated, they
succumbed to a ... tendency to think that the whole of wisdom is to be found
in the past, and that the duty of the present is to recapitulate and restate "the
wisdom of the ancients."25
The point here is not only the looking to the past but the lack of a mixing of
ideas and the absence of external influences that would prompt reexamination or the
emergence of fresh outlooks. We have seen many times how important such inter-
changes were in social and educational invention. We see in Byzantium the reverse: the
sterility that comes from preoccupation with a single tradition. The scholars and the
teachers kept their eyes so glued on the past that they could not learn from the
movements of people and ideas that flowed through their magnificent city. An urban
way of life was not alone enough for intellectual creativity; it needed a vital educa-
tional way of life:
There was no continuous and continuously organized system of university
instruction in Constantinople, even though the city was the centre and focus of
Byzantine life. .. [Byzantine scholarsl suffered from the absence of a con-
tinuous university which could steadily uphold a permanent tradition of schol-
arly inquiry and the abiding standards of truth and exact science.26
By contrast, the cathedral schools of Western Europe were beginning to flourish
as early as the eleventh century, to be followed by the university form of organization,
a genuinely new type of educational institution. The West learned a great deal from
25 Ernest Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium from Justinian I to the Last
Palaeologus, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1957, p. 2.
26 Ibid., pp. 49-50.